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MINESWEEPER. 
AT WORK 


(British Official Photograph) 


As dangerous as the subme 
rine’s torpedo are the 
that are planted in sea 
and bring disaster to any shi 
striking them. 3 

In the war against mines, 

U. S. and British navies 
large fleets of minesw 
small vessels equipped with spe 
cial wires and minesw ping 
gear. a 
Photo at left shows ef 
aboard a British mine ( 
lowering a paravane float 
the water. The float, equipp 
with a rudder, trails from th 
minesweeper at a 45 

angle, secured by a thin o 
called a wire sweep. When fh 
wire sweep strikes the cable ¢ 
the mine, the mine cable slide 
along the wire sweep to @ cur 
ting kox, which severs the min 
cable. The mine bobs to 
surface, and is destroyed 
gunfire from a safe distance: 

The paravane float trai 
along just below the surface 
the water, the flag marking Mf 
position. “2 
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died July 4, 1826) 


(Born April 13, 1743; 


ON THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF -HIS BIRTH, THE IDEALS OF THIS 
CHAMPION OF THE COMMON MAN LIVE ON WITH VITAL MEANING FOR T@ 


HE author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Toleration; the 
firm advocate of the Bill of Rights 
guaranteeing our freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, petition, and religion; 
American Minister and Ambassador to France from 1784 
to 1790; and President of the United States for two 
terms (1801-1809), not only was a 
great statesman, but was an edu- 
cator, architect, mathematician, 
astronomer, scientific farmer, mu- 
sician, horseman, and inventor. 
Thomas Jefferson established 
the University of Virginia, de- 
signed the buildings and superintended their construc- 
tion, and planned that institution’s courses of study. He 
designed his home “Monticello,” and is 
considered the “first American architect.” 
His excellent library became the basis for 
the famed Congressional Library in 
Washington, D. C. Jefferson took a lead- 
ing part in laying the foundations of the 
American patent system and patent laws, 
and founded in 1807 the Coast Survey, 
which is continued today as the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. His purchase of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory from Napoleon of France in 
1803 more than doubled the size 
of the United States. The price 
paid for this vast territory—about 
560,000,000 acres—was $15,000,- 
000, less than three cents an acre 
for land that now is worth mil- 
lions. He organized the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(1804-1806), headed by his youthful secretary, Meri- 
wether Lewis, which explored the vast 
Louisiana Territory and gave the United 
States its first claim to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory far to the West. 

All of Jefferson’s urge for discovery 
and his scientific interest in birds and 
plants and weather observations went 

into the plans for the Lewis and Clark expedition. The 
expedition traveled 8,000 miles through wilderness, lost 
only one man, and cost the 

United States Government only 

$2,500! Some said that the 

Louisiana “wilderness” would 

mever be traveled through 

again. But far-seeing Thomas 

Jefferson talked of “a great free 

and independent empire on the 

Columbia River.” 


‘volving dumbwaiter from the basement to the dinif 


ods of saving the soil from ero 
sion. Thanks to seeds smuggled’ 
out of Italy by Jefferson and sent 
to South Carolina, Americag 
planters were able to raise rice as good as any in them 
world. He imported a threshing machine from Scotland 
and made improvements on it. He in- 
vented the plow used on his plantation. 
When neighboring planters saw how 
useful this machine was, they eagerly 
followed Jefferson’s example. He had a 
machine for the spinning and weaving 
of cloth, a factory for the manufacture 
of brick, and a shop for the making of 
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neighbors, including James Monroe. Jefferson persuaded @ 
Congress to make the dollar they” 


“dollar” was adopted in 1785 from’ 
the Spanish dollar, and Jefferson 
first suggested dividing it into 
halves, dimes and cents. To permit, 
uninterrupted dinner conferences 

at the White House and Monticello, he invented a 


room so that the guests could help them- 
selves. He wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on a small lap-desk which he 
designed, and invented a machine called a 
polygraph by which he could write two 
identical letters at the same time. 
Jefferson was deeply interested in bot- 
any, zoology, chemistry, and medicine. When inocu 
tion for smallpox was first debated, Jefferson submitte 
to the treatment in Philadelphia. 
loved music and would often rise bey 
5 fore dawn to practice for hours ont 
violin. He was a trained: woodsm 
and a brilliant horseman and ath 
Jefferson owned slaves but hate 
slavery, and worked throughout hi 
life for the freedom of the Negro. 
clause in the Ordinance of 1787 for the organization @ 
government in the Northwest Territory was the first @ 
limit slavery in the United States of 
America. Had Jefferson’s proposals con- 
cerning slavery been followed the War 
between the States (1861-1865) might 
have been averted. 
Thomas Jefferson ranks with Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in the trio of our 
greatest Presidents of the past. 
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: MERICAN eyes are fixed today on 


HIS G the battlelines in North Africa. For 
FOR TGme the first time in this war, United States 

® soldiers are meeting the German Wehr- 

» macht. But behind the rugged moun- 
value of @ ‘tains of Tunisia another battle is going 
er meth on, a political battle whose outcome 
om ese?” be as important as thet of the 
; clashes of planes and tanks and soldiers. 
muggled This is the battle to unify all French- 
and sent who are not within Hitler’s 









F men 
© clutches and to mobilize their strength 
against the Axis, not only in North 
» Africa but wherever else 


merican 
y in the 


Scotland 


Polifical Batflefronts in Africa 


that, they left the Vichy government in 
complete control. Vichy had already 
shown that it would fight the British if 
they attempted to seize the colonies. 
And the Germans could get the valu- 
able foodstuffs and minerals of North 
Africa by peaceful means. 

As far as the Vichy government was 
concerned, North Africa was as im- 
portant as unoccupied France itself. 
Vichy depended on North Africa for 
food supplies. And its strategic situa- 


tion at the narrow waist of the Mediter 








free Frenchmen may be 
found. 

To understand the pres- 
ent stage of this battle, we 
must go back to June, 1940, 
when France fell. 

For a few days after the 













collapse of the French 
armies in 1940 there was 
some hope that French re- 
ersuaded # sistance might be continued 
from North Africa. Presi- 

ollar the d 
ent Lebrun and a number 
he name of Ministers and Deputies 
785 from#) were at Bordeaux, ready to 
Jefferson transfer the French govern- 
it into ment to Morocco. General 
o permite Nogués and M. Peyrouton, 
rferences a: Residents - General respec- 
ed a i tively of Morocco, and 





.-. me Tunisia, called upon the 
e dining cee 
=» people to rally around them, 
: pledging that not one inch 
of French. soil would be 
igiven up. Public opinion 
meemed to be strongly in 
Mlavor of carrying on the 
P fight. 

But Marshal Pétain, 
prodded by Pierre Laval, 
persuaded President Lebrun 
not to go to North Africa. 
General Nogués responded 
| to a personal appeal by 

General Weygand to stay at 

his post and accept the armistice. M. 

Peyrouton and the Governor of Algeria 
im also lined up with Pétain. The public 
did not swing Over as unanimously as 
wm did its leaders. For some time after- 
eg to. = Ward, riots flared all over Algeria and 
zatio® “3 Morocco. Hundreds of supporters of 
e first WE the Fighting French and General de 
= Gaulle were arrested. But there was no 
5 longer any chance of organized resist- 
pance. North Africa belonged to Vichy. 
© The Germans and Italians sent Armis- 
ice Commissions to North Africa, and 
bok charge of the arms and munitions 
if the French soldiers there. Apart from 































At Casablanca Conference Generals Giraud and 
de Gaulle shook hands at the President's request. 


ranean, flanking Gibraltar, made it 
Vichy’s trump card when it bargained 
with Hitler. 

Every attempt was made, therefore, 
to bolster up the strength of the ‘Vichy 
regime in the colonies. Officials who 
had opposed the armistice or who were 
suspected of sympathy for de Gaulle 
were removed. A French Legion was 
organized as military support for the 
new rulers. Youth groups were formed 
to keep boys and girls between 12 and 
20 under control. The political institu- 
tions of the French republic were done 
away with, and Vichy’s anti-Jewish 


Generals Giraud and de Gaulle Seek Unity of All Free Frenchmen 


laws were applied in North Africa, 

There was considerable opposition to 
this process of “Vichyfication.” But hun- 
dreds of arrests were made for “Com- 
munism,” “Gaullism,” “treason” and 
“subversive activities.” Many members 
of the Army and the Air Force were 
imprisoned in a drive against Fighting 
French sympathizers. 

The French business men and plan- 
tation owners, on the other hand, gen- 
erally supported Vichy, as did the 
Moslems. This did not mean that either 
the Moslems or the French 
in North Africa were pro- 
German. The Sultan of 
Morocco and many other 
influential Moslems were 
known to be definitely anti- 
Nazi. They were loyal to 
Vichy because they re- 
garded Vichy as the legiti- 
mate government of France. 

This was the situation 
with which the Allies, and 
particularly the Americans, 
had to deal when the deci- 
sion to land troops in North 
Africa was reached in July, 
1942. 

The political problem had 
three parts. First, it was 
necessary to pave the way 
for the landing. Second, we 
had to make certain that 
there was no attempt to 
stab our troops in the back 
as they turned to fight the 
Germans. Finally, we would’ 
attempt to make North 
Africa the center of a move- 
ment which would unite all 
free Frenchmen and bring 
France back into the war 
against Germany. The first 
two of these phases have 
now been completed, and 
we are in the midst of the 
third. In each of them there 
has been one key figure: two of them 
Americans, one a Frenchman. 

Robert Murphy, emissary of the State 
Department, was responsible for paving 
the way for our troops. Our Govern- 
ment had been careful not to lose touch 
with North Africa after France fell. At 
the end of June, 1941, it was agreed 
that four French ships would be put in 
service between New York and Casa- 
blanca. They would carry food, cloth- ° 
ing, oil and other necessities to North 
Africa, and bring back cork, olive oil, 
gum arabic, etc. An American control 
commission was sent to North Africa to, 




















We a after the dccepation that 
the supplies had been more or less of 
an excuse to get Murphy and the con- 
trol commission into North Africa. 
These men were able to move freely 
about the country, to make cgntacts, to 
ead propaganda, and to discover 
het friends a could count pn. 
Once the troops had landed, the spot- 
t shifted from Mr. Murphy to Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, whom the 
President entrusted with the whole 
North African job. It was he who made 
the much-criticized deal with Admiral 
Darlan’ and the Vichymen. 


Temporary Arrangement 


The effect of this deal was to allow 
the French authorities to run the civil 
government to suit themselves, pro- 
vided they did not get in the way of 
our military activity and helped us all 
they could. Critics objected that by 
making this arrangement we were sup- 
porting the semi-fascist Vichy govern- 
ment and setting a bad example not 
only for France itself but for the other 
occupied countries of Europe. 

General Ejisenhower’s defense was 
that the Vichymen were the only 
French in North Africa capable of run- 
ning the government. If we tried to 
clear them all out there would be chaos 
and confusion. Both General Eisen- 
hower and the State te agme—ag em- 
phasized that the deal was only 
porary and had no bearing on the Acard 
seer of France. It would enable 

e United States and Britain to get on 
with the fighting. 

But we Sid not want merely to keep 
the French from fighting us. We wanted 
them to get together and join with us 
in fighting the Axis. The effort to bring 
that about makes up the third chapter 
of the. North African story. Its leading 
character is General Henri Honoré 
Giraud, who took over the North 
African government after the assassina- 
tion of Darlan. 

General Giraud had been a captive 
of the Germans in World War I and 
had escaped from a German prison in 
this war. His wife and family were in 
Nazi concentration- camps. He was a 
typical militarist, a conservative in 
politics, and not too devoted to the 
republican form of government. But he 
could hardly be suspected of being pro- 
German. 

For some time, General Giraud’s in- 
tentions remained obscure. He declared 
that he was interested only in getting 
on with the war. When peace came it 
would be up to all free Frenchmen to 
choose the kind of government they 
wanted. But at the same time Giraud 
remained surrounded by Vichyites and 
the Vichy laws remained in effect. 
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Not of Pretty Bird, but a Good Layer 


Americans and British were doubtful. 
The Fighting French were bitter. 

At that moment, there seemed to be 
little hope of unity between Giraud and 
de Gaulle. They shook hands _half- 
heartedly for the movie cameras at the 
Roosevelt-Churchill Casablanca  con- 
ference, but they were miles apart in 
principle 

Giraud Repudiates Vichy 

The Fighting French principles were 
put forward in a document which Gen- 
eral de Gaulle sent to General Giraud 
on February 23. This declared that “the 
armistice should be declared null and 
void” and that it would be logical to 
treat its offshoots, the Pétain constitu- 
tion and the anti-Jewish laws, in the 
same way. North Africa, said de 
Gaulle, should go back to the laws of 
the republic, with the understanding 
that after the war an elected popular 
assembly would draw up a new French 
constitution. 

On March 14, General Giraud said 
“yes” to all these demands. He made a 
speech in which for the first time he 
revealed his program and his aims. He 
repudiated the armistice, the anti-Jew- 
ish laws and the Pétain constitution. He 
also promised that the General Coun- 
cils (elected legislatures) of Algeria 
would be set up again immediately. 
For the benefit of the Arabs, he revoked 
the Crémieux decree of 1870, which 
gave native Algerian Jews certain ad- 
vantages over the Arabs, This placed 
native Jews and Arabs on an equal 
footing. F 

As for the tuture, General Giraud de- 
clared: “I am the servant of the French 
people, I am not their master. All the 
Frenchmen who are gathered around 
me, from myself to the last soldier of 


the Army of Victory, are the servants 
of the French people. Tomorrow we 
will be the servants of the government 
which will be freely chosen by the 
people, and we will hand over the 
authority which today we hold pro- 
visionally.” 

He also appealed to the de Gaullists, 
saying: “Disunity is the sign of defeat. 
Unity is the mark of victory. For my 
part, I am ready to cooperate with all 
those who accept the bases and the 
principles which I have announced and 
will join me in the solemn oath which 
I give to the French people.” 

The housecleaning began immedi- 
ately after this speech. All pictures and 
posters bearing the name of Pétain 
were ordered torn down. Restoration of 
the laws of the republic was begun. 
Within a week the three most prom- 
inent Vichyites in the Government had 
been removed. 


Who Shall Govern? 


All this narrowed the margin of dif- 
ference between Giraud and de Gaulle. 
General de Gaulle himself hailed the 
Giraud reforms as marking “in many 
respects great progress tow ard the-doc- 
trine of the Fighting French.” 

Aside from the fact that Giraud and 
de Gaulle, both arrogant, stubborn men, 


_ do not like each other personally and 


were never able to get along together, 
even before the war, only one issue re- 
mains between them. That is the de- 
mand of the Fighting French that 
North and West Africa should be 
placed under General de Gaulle. This 
point will be threshed out in a personal 
conference between the two Generals 
which is soon to take place. They will 
also have to decide what to do about 
French Guiana and Martinique. ~ 
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12-17, 1943 


By Philip Dorf 


HE campaign to sweep 
the Axis out of Tunisia, 
together with signs of in- 
greasing cooperation be- 
tween Generals Giraud 
and de Gaulle, strengthen 
the hope that French Af- 
rica will cradle the move- 
ment for the liberation 
and regeneration of 
France. 

Before her conquest by 
the Nazis, France con- 
trolled the largest portion 
of the African continent. 
The French colonies, de- 
pendencies and mandate 
areas, occupying most of 
the northwestern bulge of 
Africa, exceeded four mil- 
F lion square miles in area 
and contained nearly 
forty million people, From 
her African colonies France obtained 
wheat, fruit, wool, cotton and leather; 
also lead, zinc, oil, phosphates and other 
minerals. During World War I, French 
Africa provided the mother country 
with thousands of fighting men. 

France’s domain in North Africa had 
its beginnings in a relatively insignifi- 
cant incident. In 1830, French troops 
landed on the Algerian coast to avenge 
an insult to their consul. The Turkish 
masters of Algiers were driven out. By 
1848, most of Algeria had been occu- 
pied and several set French colo- 
nists had been transported across the 
Mediterranean. 


Expansion Into Interior 


As early as 1849, the French had es- 
tablished a post at Libreville, almost on 
the equator, for the purpose of revic- 
tualing French ships. From this point, 





north, French explorers, soldiers and 
traders made their way into the interior. 
After her defeat by Prussia, in 1871, 


France sought compensation for the 
® loss of Alsace-Lorraine by further. ex- 
. 3 — in North and West Africa, In 

880, the establishment of Brazzaville 
m the north bank of the Congo en- 
the trade ef 
® the interior of the dark continent. To- 
® tay, Brazzaville is the field headquart- 


abled the French to tap 





eters of the Fighting French forces. 


into conflict with various powers. 
mm 1881, French troops stationed in 


sand from the Senegal region farther 


= France’s African policy soon brought 



































































































Popper from Monkmeyer 


Statue was erected in Tunis to Philippe Thomas, 
who discovered Tunisia was rich in phosphates. 


Algeria moved eastward into Tunisia 
and forced the Bey to accept the estab- 
lishment of a French protectorate. This 
step angered Italy, who had hoped to 
occupy Tunis herself. To show her re- 
sentment, Italy in 1882 joined Germany 
and Austria in the Triple Alliance. 

In 1898, France ie came to blows 
with Britain over the Egyptian Sudan. 
The French explorer, Marchand, mov- 
ing eastward across the Sahara from 
West Africa, raised the French flag at 
Fashoda in the upper Nile Valley. A 
superior British force soon forced Mar- 
chand to lower the tricolor. The jingo- 
ists in both countries beat the war 
drums. The tension was relieved by an 
agreement. France abandoned her 
claims to the Egyptian Sudan. Britain 
gave France a Les hand in Morocco. 

A few years later, the lawless state 
of the interior of Morocco was brought 
to the attention of the American people 
by the Perdicaris affair. An American 
citizen, Ion Perdicaris, was kidnapped 
and held for ransom by the Moroccan 
bandit, Raisuli. Our Government or- 
dered U. S. warships to Tangier. Sec- 
retary of State Hay dispatched a blunt 
telegram to the Sultan’s government: 
“We want Perdicaris alive, or Raisuli 
dead.” Perdicaris was released. 

The Sultan’s extravagance led him to 
borrow heavily from French bankers. 
To secure collection of the debts, the 
French government proposed that the 
Sultan give France control over the 
finances and the police force of his 


country. At this point, Germany stepped 
in and precipitated the first Moroccan 
crisis. Kaiser William II paid a theat- 
rically-staged visit to the Sultan at Tan- 
gier. In a speech extolling Morocco’s 
“independence,” he urged the Sultan 
not to accept the French proposal un- 
less approved by an international con- 
ference. The Kaiser then appealed to 
President Theodore Roosevelt to per- 
suade France to agree to such a con- 
ference. 





Agadir Incident 


France agreed. The Algeciras Con- 
ference (at which the United States 
was represented ) sage the paper 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco, 
but vested important powers in the 
hands of France and Spain. 

Disorder and financial trouble con- 
tinued. In 1911, French troops sud- 
denly occupied Fez, capital of Morocco. 
Germany showed her displeasure by 
dispatching a gunboat, the Panther, to 
Agadir on the west coast of Morocco. 
Britain and France, who were deter- 
mined this time to call Germany’s bluff, 
also sent warships to Agadir. The stage 
seemed to be set for a general Euro- 
pean conflict. In the end, a diplomatic 
settlement was arranged. Germany ac- 
knowledged France’s paramount inter- 
ests in Morocco. In return, France 
ceded a slice of the French Congo to 
Germany. - 

Soon afterward, a treaty between 
France and Spain provided for the di- 
vision of Morocco into two separate 
protectorates and for the establishment 
of the port of Tangier as an interna- 
tional zone. 

In 1923, the fanatical tribesmen of 
the Riff, led by Abd el-Krim, attacked 
Spanish Morocco, Abd el-Krim’s crack 
rsa inflicted .a crushing defeat 
upon a superior Spanish army, then 
made the mistake of attacking the © 
French. After hard fighting, Abd~el- 
Krim surrendered. He was exiled. 

Up to the outbreak of World War II” 
the French were busy developing the 
economic resources of North and West 
Africa. and linking their vast empire 
together by means of highways, rail- 
roads and air-transport lines. Frenchmen 
and natives lived side by side, generally 
on a basis of full equality before the 
law. Political and military control was 
vested in the hands of French officials. 
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How Can Nations Be Assured a Fair 








Share of Air Transport Business? 


A” power alone will not win the 
war. But without overwhelming air 

er the United Nations cannot hope 
to smash the Axis. The airplane is the 
most important weapon of World War 
II. And when the war ends, the air- 
plane can play a vital part in building 
a peaceful world of industry and com- 
merce. 

A network of world air lines will be- 
gin operations soon after World War II 
ends. Cargo planes and passenger-carry- 
ing airliners will fly the routes once fol- 
lowed by long-rarige bombers and troop- 
carrying transport planes. No place on 
aa will be more than 60 hours fly- 
ing time from your local airport. 

The airlines of the future will carry 

assengers and goods to all countries 
. the shortest routes. The Arctic waste- 
land around the North Pole will be- 
come the crossroads of aerial commerce. 
By the most direct routes over the Arc- 
tic regions, Chicago and Detroit are 
only 30 hours from Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, 21 hours from Ankara (Turkey), 
and 19 hours from Moscow. Minne- 
apolis is only 27 hours from Shanghai. 

These Arctic routes may not be de- 
veloped as rapidly as others in the 
years immediately following World 
War II. There are two reasons for this. 
First, air transport usually follows 
routes over the richest territory. The 
most direct route from Chicago to Cal- 
cutta goes across Baffin Island, Eastern 


Siberia, Sinkiang Province in Western 
China, and Tibet. At present, this terri- 
tory is not industrially developed. 

A route from Chicago to Calcutta by 
way of New York, Casablanca, Cairo, 
and Karachi (India) could get business 
from lines running down from Spain, 
France, Italy, the Balkans, up through 
Africa. 

Second, high speeds and long non- 
stop flights require heavy loads of gaso- 
line. In order to operate at a profit a 
private airline would have to fly at 
lower speeds and make shorter hops. 


U. S. Takes the Lead 


Before the war, the United States 
was the leader in air transport. Pan 
American Airways had the most exten- 
sive world air service. Our domestic and 
world airlines were flying more air 
miles than all the major European lines 
combined. Today, we have the air trans- 
port field almost to ourselves. In a 
year’s time the U. S. Army Air Trans- 
port Command, directed by Major Gen- 
eral Harold L. George, has built the 
greatest transportation system of all 
time. 

The ATC stands today as a cargo, 
passenger and mail airline bigger than 
all the commercial airlines of the world 
combined. 

Many British bases are used by the 
ATC. But British aviation officials have 
had to stand aside while the ATC was 
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building its world-wide network of war- 
time air routes. They fear that its ATC 
experience will give the United States 
a long lead over Britain in the race for 
air transport business after the war. 

Our output of big transport planes 
also worries the British. Troop carriers, 
which unlike bombers can be used in 
peacetime transport, are being built in 
steadily increasing numbers by the 
United States. Britain, on the other 
hand, is producing few transport planes. 
British airplane builders have been or- 
dered to ~_ on producing bombing 
and fighter planes. 

The British feel that they should not 
be put at a disadvantage because, for 
the common purpose of winning the 
war, they are concentrating on the pro- 
duction of bombers and fighters while 
we are also building transports. They 
believe that they should share with the 
United States the opportunities and 
prospects for future air transportation, 
rather than compete for them. 


“Sovereignty of the Air’ 

The Treaty of Versailles ending 
World War I contained a provision giv- 
ing each nation sovereignty (control) 
ot the air over its territory. 

Under the principle of “sovereignty 
of the air,” no plane is supposed to fly 
over a foreign country without permis- 
siom A nation has the right to regu- 
late the movements of foreign planes 
over its territory. “Sovereignty of the 
air,” if used selfishly by a nation, could 
hamper world-wide air transportation 
in the future, and even lead to another 
war. It has been suggested, therefore, 
that a policy of “freedom of the air” 
be followed so that individual nations 
can not use their “sovereignty of the 
air” to interfere with world air trans- 
portation. 

“Freedom of the air” has never given 
airplanes the same rights enjoyed by 
ships under the policy of “freedom of 
the seas.” Under this policy“ any neu- 
tral nation may sail its ships on the 
open oceans in time of war. Further- 
more, in time of peace the ships of any 
nation may enter the harbors of any 
oth® nation and may sail up its rivers 
to the limits of navigation. This “open 
port” system has been followed since 
Commodore Perry opened Japan to for- 
eign commerce in the 1850s. But the 


“open port” system does not apply to © 


air transportation. 
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" Merchant ships also enjoy the “right 
"of innocent passage” through water- 
Sways controlled by a foreign nation. 
| Air transports don’t have this right. 
For example, an American ship on a 
voyage from Seattle to Alaska may pass 
through Canadian territorial water 
without asking anybody’s permission. 
But an American air. transport on the 













same route must have express permis- 
— sion from Canada to fly over the same 
ATC waters. The only “free” air lies over the 
ates *oceans beyond the 3-mile limit. 
sf There is one restriction on merchant 
de ships. Only a few nations will allow a 
. foreign ship to engage in coastwise 
a traffic. For instance, the United States 
aa did not allow foreign ships to carry 
1 in cargoes from our Atlantic coast ports to 
at in those on the Pacific, or vice versa, by 
the way of the Panama Canal. 
ther ? 
anes. The “Not So Free” Air 
7 Any extension of the “freedom of the 
bing air” policy is not expected to grant any 
airplane the right to go anywhere in 
i not the world it can reach, and to carry 
» for passengers and cargo without restriction 
the or regulation. Too much air freedom 
pro- would make it difficult for nations to 
vhile enforce air safety rules. 
They Military policy also restricts “free- 
1 the | dom of the air.” Nations have feared 
and that foreign planes might spy on their 
tion, military bases while flying over their 
territory. When in 1938 the United 
States denied landing privileges in Ha- 
waii to British and Dutch companies, 
ding “the major reason for refusal was this 
ys government's unwillingness to expose 
trol) its Hawaiian bases to view from for- 
: eign planes. . . .” If the United Nations 
ignty combine forces to “police the air” after 
fo fly aWorld War II ends, many military re- 
rmis- strictions on commercial airlines could 
regu be relaxed. 
lanes “Freedom of the air” is also not ex- 
E the pected to give foreign planes the right 
ould to engage in air traffic in a foreign 
ation country. 
other Freedom of the air could be extended 
fore, to give foreign airplanes the right to 
Bove: trade back and forth from foreign air- 
tions ports to our own—just as foreign ships 
f the fare allowed to trade to and from our 
Tans- seaports. If we want the right to carry 
: passengers and freight to other nations, 
os we will have to grant other nations the 
d by tight to operate transports to the United 
m of States. 
ata American airplanes need permission 
1 the from foreign nations to fly on most of 
rther- the world air routes. To fly the short 
f any Arctic routes we must have the consent 
| of Canada and, in most instances, Rus- 
fivers sia, To fly the Great Circle route from 
open | Chicago ‘to Calcutta or Bombay, we 
since | Would require permission to land in 
0 for- Russia, to fly its full length, to cross 
t the pSinkiang and Tibet, and finally to land 
ly to em Calcutta. ; 





















Courtesy Consolidated Aircraft Cort. 


Top: It takes a month to go by rail, ship from New York to Chungking, 
China (11,300 miles). Bottom: Air route takes 38 hours (7,500 miles). 


It has been proposed that the United 
States Government make agreements 
with Britain, China, and Russia on air 
transportation rights in the post-war 
world. 


Post-War Air Plans 


Some American aviation experts fear 
that granting reciprocal rights to for- 
eign. nations will expose our airlines to 
dangerous foreign competition. .They 
point out that foreign merchant 
marines, operating with low wage stand- 
ards and supported by their govern- 
ments, were able to cripple the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine after World 
War I. Oliver J. Lissitzyn in his book, 
International. Air Transport and Na- 
tional Policy, argues, however, that 
there is not much difference between 
air transport costs in this nation and 
foreign countries. 

Other aviation experts warn against 
letting post-war competition for air 


traffic get out of hand. Bitter competi- 
tion among the United Nations could 
destroy the teamwork that will be 
needed to preserve world peace. To 
solve our post-war air problems, Vice 
President Wallace has pores the 


establishment of a United Nations In- 
vestment Corporation to operate a net- 
work of world airways. 


This international air system would 
be part military and part civil. One of 
its jobs sane be to enforce peace, 
keep Germany, Italy, and Japan from 
building a powerful aviation industry, 
and bomb without mercy any nation 
that goes to war against its neighbors. 
The other job would be the carrying of 

assengers and freight. This job would 
G done by commercial airlines, and 
American airlines would be given a 
fair share of the business, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace also suggests liberal gov- 
ernment financial aid for American air- 
lines—but not government ownership. 
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Big Push in Africa 


The final, all-out drive against the 
German forces in Tunisia has begun. 
Protected by the greatest array of planes 
ever assembled in African skies, backed 
by thousands of -big guns, ‘the British, 
_French and American infantry are clos- 
ing in on Marshal Erwin Rommel! and 
his hard-bitten Afrika Korps. 

In the south, the British moved in on 
the formidable defenses of the Mareth 
Line. One British column by-passed the 
line to the south, headed northward to 
strike at Rommel’s rear. But the main 
blow was against the northern end of 
the line. Royal Engineers, working un- 
der heavy fire, built a roadway for tanks 
and heavy guns across the Wadi 
sonally dry river bed) Zigzau, which 
lies across the front of the Mareth Line 
British infantry poured over, clung des- 
perately to their foothold as the Ger- 
mans counterattacked. The 
went into action again, stuffing dyna- 
mite into the eyeslits of the pillboxes 
of the line. The Eighth Army stormed 
the line, timing its push with the flank- 
ing move, drove Rommel’s forces from 
Gabes. 
under naval bombardment.” 

Farther to the north, 
columns headed for the coast, aiming to 
close the ring around Rommel. One col- 
umn advanced  southeastward 
Gafsa toward Gabes. The 
captured Maknassy, pushed on. A third 
column started forward to the 
north. 

The Allies made steady progress. But 
“it was slow and costly. The Germans are 
in a strong defensive position, and the 
farther back they are pushed, the 
stronger their position will 
They are fighting for time. 
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Red Gains and Losses 


The Russian seesaw continues, with 
the Russians gaining in the north, the 
Germans pushing ahead in the south. 

The Russian threat to Smolensk grew 
last week. The capture of Rzhev and 
Vyazma had opened the road to the key 
city of Hitler’s central front. The Red 
spearheads, one moving from the east, 
the other from the south, were creeping 
slowly but steadily toward Smolensk. 
Fresh German reserves were thrown 
into the fight in a desperate effort to 
save this important city. But the Red 
forces continued to roll over one town 
ifter another. 

Three hundred miles to the north, 
around Leningrad, another Russian of- 
fensive was beginning. It was not yet 
clear just how important it was or at 
what objectives it was aiming. One in- 
teresting feature of this battle was the 
increased strength of the Germans in 
the air. The Russians thought they had 
transferred planes from Western Europe 
to bolster up their aerial defenses in 
Russia. This is one of the things the Al- 
lies are trying to do: to whipsaw the 
Luftwaffe from east and west and south 
and prevent it from concentrating on 
any one front. 

In the south, the Germans continued 
to gain. With the exception of Kursk, 
they had won back all the key positions 
in the Donets Valley which had been 
lost to the Russians last winter. 








Associated Press 


Vice President Henry A. Wallace (left) is cheered by Costa Ricans as he rides 


from airport to San Jose with President Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia. 









Danes Flout Nazis 






Ana 

Two million Danes have shown the pot oa 
Germans what they think of the Nazi e # nis C 
“New Order.” Denmark has been occu- " before 
pied by German troops for three years. gating 
But Hitler had used the little country P substa 
as a show-window, to display the ad- 3 ships. 
vantages of Nazism. He allowed the We that fa 
Danish government to carry on and ' to bre: 
interfered as little as possible with in- Con 
ternal Danish affairs. ' charge 
Last week Hitler made the mistake known 
of allowing the Danes to hold an elec- jamin 
tion. The vote was 2,000,000 to 40,000 » United 
against the parties which work with the which 
Nazis. That is what the Danes think ‘said U 
of their conqueror even when the Nazis desirot 
are on their best behavior. ) as you 
the chi 

a _ “Those 

U.S. Air Force Ready fi mzen 
Since January 28, 1942, when it was # Eon. 
organized, the Eighth United States in @ 
Army Air Force has been getting ready “H gaiq it 
to throw its full weight into the aerial om | 
assault on Nazi Europe. Last week, its traced 
commander, Major General Ira C. Ea- @& at anos 
ker, declared that its “experimental 9 was in 
phase” was over. By midsummer, the ¥ custom 
Americans will be full partners of the of stee 
Royal Air Force. They may even fly @ buted ; 
against the same targets at the same -on the. 


time. 

Even as General Eaker was speaking, 
reports from Switzerland said that Nazi 
industry had already been so badly hit 
that airplane product had been cut 30 
per cent, steel and coal 50 per cent. 


Forward Glimpses 


Although he warned that there was 
long, hard fighting ahead, Winston 
Churchill spoke of the peace in his last 
radio speech. He proposed immediate 
study of a four-year plan to start at the 
end of the war. This was interpreted 
as an attempt to end the grumbling § 
which has begun in England since the¥ 
government refused to take immediate 
action on the Beveridge plan. 

President Kalinin of Russia asked the 
Allies to put the war first, This was in- 
terpreted as Russia’s reaction to Mr. 
Churchill’s speech. In a speech at An- 
napolis, Anthony Eden corrected Mr.” 
Churchill’s failure to mention China. 4 
He stated that China, Russia, the™ 
United States and Britain must act to-] 
gether in war and peace ; 
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poteel Tests Faked 


Analyses of the quality and strength 
of thousands of tons of steel were faked 


n the “Beat the Irvin plant of the Carnegie-Illi- 

Nazi ® nois Corporation, it has been charged 

occu- before the Truman Committee investi- 

years. gating the war program. In this way, 

untry substandard sted! was sold for — 

: re ships. (Shipbuilder Henry J. Kaiser saic 
the 


that faulty steel caused one of his ships 
and to break in two.) 
th in- Company officials admitted the 
charges, although they said they had 
known nothing about the faking. Ben- 
Fjamin F. Fairless, president of the 
0,000 United States Steel Corporation, of 
th the “@ which Carnegie-Illinois is a subsidiary 
think | said U.S. Steel was “as shocked and 
Nazis desirous of a correction of the situation 
as you are.” “I intend to clean house, let 
the chips fall where they may,” he said. 
“Those responsible, whether they are 
y underlings, intermediates or at the top, 
will have to walk the plank.” 


istake 
elec- 









































it was The story of the faked analyses came 
States from employees of the company. They 
ready said it had been done on instructions 
aerial from higher up. Responsibility was 
ek, its traced as high as the chief metallurgist 
1. Ea- at another Carnegie-IIlinois plant, who 
nental = was in charge of the method by which 
r, the customers were informed of the analyses 
of the “% of steel plates. The faking was attri- 
en fly buted to the terrific pressure being put 
same » on the companies to turn out more steel. 
aking, é 
Nad p> CEILINGS / 

y hit Ti 2 y é 
ut 30 T~. A 
cent. 
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at An- | : 
d Mr. u “eat 
China. ck in Cnristian Science Monitor 


vthe IeMore Stable Floors Are Needed, Too 
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a 
WLB Stands by Guns 


The War Labor Board, by a vote of 
eight to five, has rejected the plea of 
its labor members that the “Little Steel” 
formula be scrapped in deciding on 
wage increases. Phe formula os a 
15 per cent increase to meet the higher 
cost of living. The labor representatives 
wanted to abandon this rule because 
living costs have risen more than 15 
per cent. The CIO and AFL men on the 
WLB said they would abide by the ma- 
jority decision, but would keep up their 
fight on what they called a wage freez- 
ing policy. 

The board’s stand was taken in an 
effort to head off inflation, which comes 
when wages and prices begin spiraling 
upward. 

But threats to blow the lids off wages 
and prices were developing elsewhere. 
Prices were creeping slowly upward in 
spite of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s efforts to sit on them. Although 
the threat of a soft coal strike had re- 
ceded, John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers were standing pat on their de- 
mand for a $2-a-day wage increase. 


Hot Debate on Taxes 


The House debate on the new tax 
bill was a four-day, hammer-and-tongs 
battle between — of the meas- 
ure drawn up by the Ways and Means 
Committee and backers of the Carlson 
bill. : 

There was only one real issue: 
whether the old system of collecting in- 
come taxes a year after they are incurred 
should continue, or whether a year’s 
taxes should be cancelled and _ this 
year’s taxes be paid this year. 

In every other respect the bills were 
identical. Each provided for withhold- 
ing 20 cent of earned income at the 
source begininng July 1. The committee 
bill would credit these payments to taxes 
due on 1942 incomes. The Carlson bill 
would cancel 1942 taxes altogether, and 
credit 1943 payments to taxes due on 
1943 incomes. Taxpayers with incomes 
above $20,000 a year would pay on 
1942 or 1943 incomes, whichever was 
higher. 

Administration speakers declared that 
“the forgiveness” of a year’s taxes in 
wartime was “immoral.” Their op 
nents retorted that the committee bin 
was “the same old 1913 model mounted 
on a couple of retreads.” 








Point rationing of meat began on 
March 29. To most New Yorkers, and to 
millions of people in other parts of the 
country, it didn’t mean much. There 
wasn’t much meat to be had for the red 
stamps. 

The shortage of meat was only one in- 
dication of the food difficulty which had 
developed in the United States. In 
many places the lowly spud had become 
almost a collector's item. Some cities 
were out of poultry. In other cities, 
cheese stocks were at the vanishin 
point. Grocery shelves were overload 
with canned goods because housewives 
refused to pay the high pofnt values set 
on them. 

A number of factors were responsible 
for this situation. One was the way in 
which food was being divided between 
the armed forces, the general public, 
and lend-lease. Other factors in the 
shortages were transportation troubles 
and inadequate production qaused by 
a lack of farm manpower and 
machinery. 

Most critics of the Government's 
food policy said that the basic problem 
was one of “too many cooks spoiling 
the broth.” They thought there ought 
to be one man in charge of the whole 
food program. 

President Roosevelt finally accepted 
this advice. He appointed Chester C. 
Davis, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, to the post of Food 
Administrator. ‘Critics complained that 
Mr. Davis had not been given enough 
authority to really do the job right. 


Salaries; Farm Prices 


Congress has said to the President: 
We will lift the national debt limit if you 
will forget your executive erder limiting 
net salaries to $25,000 a year. That was 
the point of a bill passed overwhelm- 
ingly by both Houses of Congress. The 
bill raises the national debt ceiling from 
$125,000,000,000 to $210,006,000,000. 
It also repeals the President's salary 
limit, and sets a ceiling of its own. It 
provides that salaries may not be raised 
above $25,000 net, or their level on 
December 7, 1941, whithever was 
higher. 

Meanwhile, Congress also was buck- 
ing the President on farm prices. Both 
Senate and House passed the Bankhead 
bill, which forbids the deduction of 
benefits paid to farmers from prices 
set for farm products. 

The House passed the Page bill, 
which would require taking increases in 
farm labor costs into account in fixing 
“fair exchanges” or parity prices. The 
Senate sidetracked the bil! by sending it 
to the Agricultural committee. 
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3 Hemisphere Hails "Day of Americas’ 


# 


cee 


N MAY, 1930, Dr. S. Gurgel de 
Amaral, Brazilian Ambassador to 
the United States, submitted a Yesolu- 


_ tion to the Governing Board of the Pan- 


American Union. It recommended that 
a day be set apart each year as the “Day 
of the Americas,” and that it be ob- 
served “as a commemorative symbol of 
those nations and of their voluntary 
union in a continental community.” 

The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously and the Governing Board sug- 
gest that “on that occasion the flags 
of the various nations of the Western 
Hemisphere be flown.” The date se- 
lected was April 14, to commemorate 
the First Pan-American Conference, 
which met in Washington from Octo- 
ber, 1899 to April, 1890. The Day of 
the Americas, or Pan-American Day, 
has been celebrated on every April 14 
from 1931 to the present. 

The 1948 celebration will mark the 


58rd anniversary of the Pan-American 
movement. But the Pan-American idea 
is older than that. It is 117 years since 
the first modest meeting of represent 


tives of the Americas, called by Simén 
Bolivar in Panama in the year 1826. 
Thomas Jefferson, too, advocated hemi- 
sphere solidarity. In 1820, he wrote to 
his friend, William Short: “I should re- 
joice to see the fleets of Brazil and the 
United States riding together as 
brethren of the same family and having 
the same interests.” His prophetic words 
have special meaning today. 
Pan-American origins. Sim6n Bolivar, 
the liberator of half a dozen South 
American countries, dreamed all his life 
of a great “Perpetual Union, League 
and Confederation” of the American 
nations which he had helped to free. 
Bolivar invited the American govern- 
ments to send delegates to a Congress 
in Panama in 1826. Argentina and 
Brazil refused the invitation. Chile ac- 
cepted but sent no delegates. The iso- 
lationists of that day in the United 
States denounced the project, saying 
that it was the kind of foreign entangle- 
ment against which Washington had 
warned. President John Quincy Adams 
was finally authorized to send two dele- 


gates. But the Senate had argued the 
invitation for so long that when one 
delegate reached Panama the Congress 
was over. The other delegate died on 
the way. The incomplete Congress of 
Panama accomplished nothing. It was 
not until 1889 that Bolivar’s dream took 
on a measure of reality. 

Blaine and Pan-Americanism. James 
G. Blaine, Secretary of State of the 
United States, was the hero of the sec- 
ond act of the Pan-American drama. 
Blaine and President Garfield agreed in 
1881 to call a congress of American 
states in Washington. The project was 
supported by President Arthur after 
Garfield’s assassination. Although Blaine 
was careful to assure the Senate that he 
did not intend to commit the United 
States to any “entanglements” or “alli- 
ances,” the isolationists again went on 
the warpath. 

It was not until six years later that 
Congress finally agreed to the proposal. 
The First Pan-American Conference was 
called to méet in Washington in Octo- 
ber, 1889. 


Acme 


Pan-American Union's Governing Board applauds President Roosevelt after speech on Union’s 50th anniversary. 
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Classroom Activities 


French Africa, p. 5 


Although the coastal fringes of Africa 
had been known to Europeans since 
the days of the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks—both great sea-faring nations— 
the interior was truly the “dark conti- 
nent” to white men until the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries. 

France gained her title to North and 
West African territory by right of ex- 
ploration, a great part of it carried out 
during the 1880s and 1890s, branch- 
ing out from Morocco and from the 
coast across the Sahara, and from Lake 
Chad to the Congo, which marks the 
southern boundary of French Equa- 
torial Africa, and of all French pos- 
sessions. 

Strangely enough the partition of 
Africa among the powers was precipi- 
tated by King Albert II of the Belgians 
who called a conference at Brussels to 
deliberate on the best methods for ex- 
ploring and civilizing Africa, and for 
opening the interior to trade and in- 
dustry. As a result the “International 
African Association” was founded, but 
as usual, this attempt at international 
cooperation failed, and cooperation de- 
generated into a scramble ie territory. 
After nearly twenty years of explora- 
tion and settlement, the powers agreed 
upon their separate “spheres of influ- 
ence” to a certain extent, and Africa 
was partitioned. France, however, was 
not content. She wished to extend her 
territories across Africa, and over the 
entire bulge of West Africa. She did 
succeed in coming out of her disputes 
with England, Portugal, Belgium and 
Germany, in possession of 4,200,000 
square miles of territory—the lion’s 
share of the continent, although much 
of it was desert. 

Point out to the class the full extent 
of French territory in Africa, the loca- 
tion of the Congo, and the Niger, as 
well as the Nile regions. If you can use 
a topographical map, such as those in 
Goode’s School Atlas, indicate also the 
character of the French African Empire 
as contrasted with those of England, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Italy. 
Point out the boundaries of Tunisia, 
Algeria, Spanish and French Morocco, 
and French West Africa. 








Point out also the strategic impor- 
tance of Spain’s small foothold on 
Northern Africa, as a clue to our State 
Department's persistent efforts to ap- 
pease the Franco government. 
France, perhaps more than any other 
European nation, has succeeded in 
welding her vast African possessions, 
inhabited mainly by Berber and Arab 
tribes, into a vast, coherent, orderly 
whole. This work brought enormous 
dividends to the American Expedi- 
tionary Force which landed there in 
November of last year, for it simplified 
incalculably the effort of joining the 
American and British forces now strug- 
gling to force the Germans from 
Tunisia. Show on the map the approxi- 
mate position of the British in Libya in 
November and the American landing 
forces at and near Casablanca, pointing 
out the great distances travelled in at- 
tempting to make a junction. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why did France become inter- 
ested in an African Empire after 1875? 

2. How was it possible for France 
to establish so vast an empire? 

8. What geographic advantage had 
the French over the British in selecting 
African colonies? 

4. By what means did the French 
oma in dominating Morocco? 

5. What were the Agadir and 
Algeciras affairs? How could they have 
precipitated the first World War in 
1912 instead of 1914? 

6. What is the Foreign Legion? 

7. What was the Riff War? 

8. How has the geography of French 
Africa been of great benefit to the 
American Expeditionary Forces? 

9. Why is Spanish Morocco a danger 
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to the United Nations’ efforts to drive 
the Axis from Africa? 


Know Your World, p. 16 . 


Ceylon was one of the “spice islands” 
so important to medieval Europe that 
their existence was one of the main- 
springs of the exploration which re- 
sulted in the discovery of the New 
World. It is a fabulously beautiful land, 
and its le were traditionall ce- 
ful—so pana that they fell ae 
victims to the conquering Portuguese, 
who exploited them so ruthlessly that 
they welcomed their later conquerors. 
Ceylon has been a British Crown 
Colony since 1798. During that century 
and a half it has probably supplied the 
English people with most of their 
morning cups of tea. 

Locate Ceylon on a map, as well as 
its principal cities and harbors. Show 
how its position is of immense import- 
ance to the defense of India and the 
Indian Ocean. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What are the principal cities and 
ports of Ceylon? 

2. What peoples and religions domi- 
nate the native population? Where did 
they come from? 

8. Why did the European nations 
first become interested in Ceylon? 

4. What are the principal products 
of the island? 

5. What is the ae product we 
have imported from Ceylon? 

6. What animals do most of the work 
of the island? 


Thomas Jefferson, p. 2 


On April 13, Americans will observe 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson—perhaps the most 
representative American philosopher 
and statesman of democracy. He was a 
modern man, whose wisdom is as great 
today as during his lifetime. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Name several of Jefferson’s ac- 
complishments which would be useful 
to our country today. 

2. Name acts and events of his ad- 
ministration which affected the later 
development of the United States. 

8. Why is Jefferson still considered 
to be one of our great presidents? 

4. Show on a map the extent of ter-’ 
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ritory which was added to the United 
States during Jefferson’s administration. 

5. In what ways was Jefferson a true 
democrat? 

6. Make a list of what you think 
were Jefferson’s five greatest achieve- 
ments. For each, state why it was sig- 
nificant in his lifetime and why it re- 
mains significant today. 


Projects for Groups of Pupils: 

Write to the Council Against Intol- 
erance in America, 17 E. 42d St., New 
York City for the March, 1943 issue of 
American Unity. This issue contains a 
one-act play “Jefferson Lives Today.” 
Produce the play as an assembly pro- 
gram for the entire school. 


North African Muddle, p. 3 


This article should be read and dis- 
cussed after the historical article on 
North Africa, p. 5. With this, give the 
quiz questions which cover both ar- 
ticles. Remind the class that there has 
been considerable criticism in the 
United States over the State Depart- 
ment’s handling of the political situation 
in North Africa. At this moment, Gen- 
erals Giraud and de Gaulle seem to be 
closer to an understanding than at any 
time since the fall of France, yet many 
Americans still consider North Africa 
as a potentially dangerous spot with 
regard to our future dealings with oc- 
cupied territories, and with our allies. 

Pupils should list the major steps in 
the development of Vichy control in 
North Africa and carry the outline down 
through the appointment of General 
Giraud. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What other alternatives might the 

United States have had in dealing with 


the French government in North Africa? 
2. Why were Giraud and de Gaulle 


* unable to settle their differences at the 


Casablanca Conference? 

3. What has our government done 
to help the Free French movement? 

4. Why did the French not continue 
their resistance to Germany from North 
Africa after the fall of France? 

5. Who has control of the civil gov- 
ernment of North Africa now? 

6. How were the French in North 
Africa divided? 

7. What effect did the assassination 
of Darlan have upon the political sit- 
uation of our government in North 


Africa? 
Freedom of the Air, p. 6 


In her maiden speech in Congress, 
tative Clare Boothe Luce 

raised the a of possible air rival- 
ry amon nations of the world fol- 
She advocated a 

liom of the air in order 


-to protect American aviation. Not long 


afterward, in the House of Lords, a 
British er stated that England was 
prepared to meet com ion from 
other nations, but added that England 
would prefer cooperation. This ques- 
tion has been raised as a consequence 
of America’s vast aviation program for 
the war, particularly in the field of 
transport. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. When was the question of “sov- 
ereignty of the air” first raised? 

2. If the American government re- 
stricts the use of our bases by other 
nations, what could they do to limit our 
expansion? 

3. Do you think that in post-war 
years there should be greater freedom 
of the air for all nations? Why? 

4. What advantages will American 
aviation have at the end of the war? 
Over Britain? Over Germany? 

5. What is the difference between 
“freedom of the air” and “freedom of 
the seas?” 


America’s Home Guard, p. 14 


Have the class prepare a report on 
the work of the local OCD unit in your 
community, giving the number of peo- 
ple who have volunteered, what each 
volunteer learns as a part of his train- 
ing, what the unit has done to protect 
your community from air raids, what 
auxiliary work has been done or can 
be done by the volunteers. If the unit 
has had any experience in dealing with 
a local catastrophe, have this work in- 
cluded in the report. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. How does OCD in the U. S. com- 
ee with similar organizations in Eng- 
and? 

2. Do you think that Americans take 
the work of their air-raid wardens seri- 
ously enough? Why? 

3. What are some of the things an 
air-raid warden should be prepared to 
do? 


Pan-Americana, p. 10 


The Latin American nations feel a 
constantly a confidence in the 
Good Neighbor policy. Since the be- 
ginning of the Roosevelt Administration 
our relationse with other American re- 
publics have improved rapidly. Yet 
Latin Americans frequently say that 
their greatest fear is a change in Ameri- 
can administration—a statement which 
proves that they still lack complete 
confidence in the American people and 
that the task of winning their friendship 
has not yet been ee, 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why have relationships with the 
Latin American nations been strained 
in the past? 

2. Do Latin Americans approve or 


resent the Monroe Doctrine? Why? Was 
this true at the time the Doctrine was — 
formulated? : 

8. What do Latin Americans mean 
by “Yankee Imperialism?” 

4. Has the policy of the Roosevelt 
administration es effect upon the 
attitude of Latin American republics 
toward the war? Toward the Axis? 

5. What are the prospects of con- 
tinued good relations with Latin Ameri- 
ca in years to come? 

6. What should Pan-Americanism 
mean? Is it a reality now? 


OFF THE PRESS 


Henry Holt and Company is: publishing 
a series of six basic trainers. The first three 
of these are new textbooks for pre-induc- 
tion courses at the foundational level. They 
are written in conformity with the outlines 
—_— by the War Department's Pre- 
nduction Training Section and the U. S. 
Office of Education. Here are the six titles: 
Fundamentals of Shopwork; Fundamentals 
of Machines; Fundamentals of Electricity; 
A Mathematics Refresher; Mechanical 
Drawing (including Blueprint Reading); - 
and Before You Fly: Essentials of Aero- 
nautics. A more detailed review of two of 
the volumes follows: 

Fundamentals of Machines is a textbook 
for eleventh or twelfth grade covering a 
one-semester course in mechanics. It was 
written by Charles E. Dull and Ira G. 
Newlin. Questions, exercises, drills on 
scientific terms, and problems follow each 
chapter. Glossary, experiments, mathematics 
refresher, tables, and index at the end of 
the book. List price $1.48. 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by Charles 
E. Dull and Michael N. Idelson, is an 
eleventh or twelfth-grade text for a semes- 
ter’s course, similar to Fundamentals of 
Machines. Both volumes present clear ex- 
position. List price $1.48. 

Oo oO _ 


The Editor Accepts is a combination au- 
tobiography of a successful short story 
writer for young people—Earl Reed Silvers 
—and manual on how to write stories that 
magazines buy. The first part of the book 
tells of the shaping of his career, the sec- 
ond part recounts experiences as a teacher, 
and the third part is devoted to the tech- 
nique of the in story. Here six of Mr. 
Silvers’ stories are reprinted with comment. 
A final section discusses the writing of 
stories for boys and girls. (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. New Brunswick, N. J., 
$2.50. ) 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
(Student Quiz, p. 18-19) 

1. Who’s Who: 4, 3, 5, 1, 2, 6. 

2. Thomas Jefferson: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 
4-a; 5-c. 

3. Pan-Americana: 
4-a; 5-b. 

4. Political Battlefront in Africa: 1-F; 
2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 8-F. 

5. World Airways: Personal opinions. 

6. Ceylon: 1-Britain; 2-tea; 3-rubber; 
4. Trincomalee; 5-Colombo., 


l-b; 2-b; 3-b; 
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MORE ABOUT THE 


Food and Nutrition Board 


OF THE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


IN A PREVIOUS ISSUE WE TOLD YOU HOW IT CAME 

INTO BEING AND THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS IT IS 

HELPING SOLVE. HERE WE TELL YOU MORE ABOUT 
THIS NATIONAL NUTRITIONAL “STEERING COMMITTEE,” 
AND HOW IT IS HELPING BUILD A HEALTHIER AMERICA 


1. What is our country’s long- 
range nutrition problem? 


(Answer) There is comparatively little 
“hollow hunger’ in this country—to 
use the term being increasingly used to 
denote the hunger you fee/. But there is 
a great deal of “hidden hunger’’—the 
dearth. of “protective food factors”’ that 
reveals itself in various insidious ways. 
“Hollow hunger” is largely an eco- 
nomic problem. “Hidden hunger’’ is 
chiefly a scientific and educational prob- 
lem; it is largely concerned with the 
quality of the diets people eat. 
According to recent government data, 
only about a fourth of our people eat 
good diets. More than a third (note table 
below) eat diets that are only fair and an- 
other third diets that are definitely poor. 
Our country’s long-range nutritional 
problem is to correct this situation. 


2. What approach is advised by 
the Food and Nutrition Board? 


(Answer) The authorities comprising 
the Food and Nutrition Board—recog- 








Percentage of Americans who eat diets that are: 
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nizing the inadequacy of certain vita- 
mins and minerals in the diets of a large 
proportion of our families—turned to 
bread, flour and other cereal products as 
logical ‘‘carriers’’ of these deficient food 
elements, and recommended the “‘enrich- 
ment” or “restoration” of these foods. 

It is estimated that present-day Amer- 
icans consumed, until recently, less 
than half as much vitamin B; as Amer- 
icans of earlier generations. The uni- 
versal consumption of enriched flour and 
bread increases our consumption of this one 
vitamin alone over 60%. 


3. What further steps were 
recommended? 


(Answer) In addition to enrichment of 
certain types of foods, the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council gave impetus to a pro- 
gram of education. Carried out thus far 
through the government’s Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, this 
program is being promoted in two ways: 
(1) through the intensive work of na- 
tional, regional, state and local nutri- 
tion committees, and (2) through co- 
operation of food advertisers. 


4. What is the objective of this 
education program? 

(Answer) One of the earliest steps by 

the Board for the National Nutrition 


Program was to prepare a“ Food Guide.” 
This guide to proper food selection 














EVERY DAY, EAT THIS WAY... 





.-. THEN EAT OTHER FOODS YOU ALSO LIKE 





(reproduced above) is the basis of the 
national program of nutrition education. 
It lists eight broad classes of foods 
which should be eaten daily for the pro- 
motion of maximum health. 

Diets including these foods in the 
recommended amounts provide liber- 
ally for needed “‘protective elements.” 


5. What are the Board’s growing 
duties? 
(Answer) As the United Nations war 
effort grows in intensity, our own food 
problem grows more acute. Food short- 
ages call for decisions as to kinds and 
quantities of specific foods indispens- 
able for national health. Such decisions 
must be taken into account in rationing. 
Hence the work of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board grows in importance. 
Thanks to the application of this group 
to the scientific aspects of our food prob- 
lem, America, even in wartime, willachieve 
the best possible level of nutrition for 
the promotion 
of our nation- 
al good health 
and strength. 


















(See also “READING SIGN POSTS,” p- 
12 of Combined and Social Studies editions 
of Scholastic, April 12) 


History 


Beard, C. A., The Rise of American Civ- 
ilization, Macmillan, 1929. 
Bowers, C., Jefferson and Hamilton, 
Houghton, 1925. 
Bowers, C., Jefferson in Power, Hough- 
ton, 1936. 
Hartman, G., These United States and 
How They Came to Be, Macmillan, 1935. 
Johnson, A., Jefferson and His Col- 
, Yale U. Press, 1921. 
, F. A., Builders of America: Pageant 
of America, VIII. Yale. 
Van Loon, H. America, 1-9, 1927. 


Collected Biography 


Agar, H., The People’s Choice, Little 
Brown, 1933. 

Brooks, E., Historic Americans, Crowell, 
1940. 
Dodd, W. E., Statesmen of the Old 
South, New York, 1911. 

Eastman, F., Men of Power, I, Nashville, 
1938. 

Faris, J. T., Makers of Our History, Ginn, 
1917. 

Gordy, W., American Leaders and 
Heroes, Scribner, 1910. 

Hathaway, E., Book of the American 

, McGraw-Hill, 1931. 

Hutchins, F., Sword of Liberty, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1921. 

Moran, T., American Presidents, New 
York, 1933. 

Morgan, J., Our Presidents, New York, 
1924. 
Wildman, E., The Founders of America 
in the Days of the Revolution, Page, 1924. 


Fiction and Poetry 


Benet, R., and Benet, S., Book of Ameri- 
cans, Farrar, 1933. 
Hewes, A. D., Codfish Musket, Double- 
day, 1937. 
Taieston, M., Lewis Rand, New York, 
1908. 
Mitchell, S. W., The Red City, New 
York, 1914. 
Olcott, F., Good Stories for Great Birth- 
, Houghton, 1922. 
terne, E., Drums of Monmouth, Double- 
day, 1936. 


Films and Records 


The following 16 mm. films may be ob- 
tained through the American Film Center, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

The Boston Tea Party, one reel, sound, 
rental $5.00 for two weeks; Declaration of 
Independence, one reel, sound, rental $5.00 
for two weeks; Give Me Liberty, sound, 
color, rental $5.00 for two weeks; Our 
Bill Of Rights, two reels, sound, rental 
$8.50; Our Declaration of Independence, 
two reels, sound, rental $3.50. 

The Declaration of Independence, three 
reels, silent, rental $7.50, is distributed by 
the Yale University Press Film Service, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Institute of Oral and Visual Edu- 


cation, 101 Park Ave., New York City 
will lend without charge recordings of the 
Lest We Forget Series. These records re- 
quire a play-back rotating at 33% r.p.ms. 
and cannot be used on a standard size 
phonograph. The following programs from 
Our Constitution are suggested: Numbers 
3, 10, 15, 17, 26. 

A record featuring Thomas Paine in 
the Cavalcade of America recordings is 
available in 12-inch size which may be 
used on a standard size phonograph, price 
$4.50; or in the 16-inch size requiring the 
lay-back rotating at 33% r.p.ms., price 
$3.50. Apply to the New York University 
Film ry Recordings Division, 152 
West 42nd St., New York City. 


Pan-American Films 


The following 16 mm. sound films are 
lent free of charge by the Motion Pictures 
Division, Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Av., New York City: 

Argentine Soil, two reels; Brazil Gets the 
News, one reel; The Day is New, one reel 
(Mexican life); Mexico Builds a Democ- 
racy, two reels; color; Guatemala Sketch 
Book, four reels, color; Americans All, two 
reels; South American Medley, four reels. 


Apply to the Pan-American Union, 
Washington D. C., for the following 16 
mm. sound films which are distributed 
without charge: 

Black Gold’ Beyond the Rio Grande, two 
reels (available also in 35 mm.); Rollin’ 
Down to Mexico, two reels (available also 
in 35 mm.); Picturesque Guatemala, two 
reels. 


Other films concerned with the Latin 
American scene are: 


The Real Carribean, one reel, sound, 
rental $1.50, Brandon Films, 160 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Panama Canal, one reel, silent, free, 
General Electric Co., Visual Education 
Section, 1 River Rd., Schenectady, New 
York (documentary film). 

The West Indies, one reel, sound, rental 
$1.50, W. O. Gutlohn Inc., 35 West 45th 
St., New York City. 

Puerto Rico, two reels, silent, rental 
$2.50, Harmon Foundation, Division of 
Visual Experiment, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Our Monroe Doctrine, two reels, sound, 
rental $4.00, Audio Film Libraries, 661 
Bloomfield Av., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Swastika Over South America, one-half 
reel, sound, rental $1.00, W. O. Gutlohn, 
35 West 45th St., New York City. 


Teachers will find the following sources 
of film lists and other visual aids helpful: 

Classified film list on Inter-American Af- 
fairs issued by the Motion Picture Bureau, 
Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Av. New York 
City; The Other Americas Through Films 
and Records, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C.; 
Pan-Americana: Visual and Teaching Aids 
on Spain, Spain in the United States, and 
Latin America, 30 pp. mimeographed, 
Visual Aids Service, New Jersey State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Upper Montclair, N. J., 


50 cents. 


Books, Films, Records on Thomas Jefferson | OFF THE PRESS 4 


Your Personality and Your Job is Occu- 7 
pational Monograph No. 31 in the Ameri- 


can Job Series published by Science Re- 
search Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. This booklet was pre- 
pared by Paul W. Chapman, formerly con- 
sultant to the U. S. Office of Education. 
The booklet discusses personality, self-im- 
rovement, winnin Friends, developin 
fegendiliiey, and the vocational needs o 


modern war. 
+ e 


Leadership at Work is the fifteenth year- 
book of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association. Edited by Harold 
Spears, it peony examples of leadership 
in action all over America, examines ways 
of developing teacher-leaders, and shows 
how a growing educational philosophy and 
a constructive plan of action must go hand 
in hand. Address the Department at NEA 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Price, $2.00. 


Consolidated Map Booklet 


In the April 5 issue, cominent was 
made on the valuable new pamphlet, 
Maps and How to Understand Them, 
by Henry B. Lent, with maps by Rich- 
ard Edes Harrison, published by Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation for free 
distribution to schools. 

We have since been informed that 
this company has changed its name to 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. Teachers are now asked not to send 
their requests for this pamphlet to the 
San Diego office of Consolidated, but 
to address: Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., Box 157, New York, N. Y. 








1 H You can 
Many Vacancies ‘*. 
BETTER PAY or different SURROUNDINGS or 
more ENJOYABLE work. Write for application 
now. Be registered when the POSITION YOU 
WANT is available. 


Teachers’ REGISTRY & Exchange 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago. Dept. S. 


BOY DAT 


New Edition—by.Gay Head. 
Gives you all the answers 
and lots of fun besides! 64 
pages, illustrated, 


Oniy. 35¢ 


10 or more at only 25¢ each through your teacher 


WAR for FR 


Know the facts about the 
war, the stories behind it. 
64 poge war atlas, large 
maps, photos. A real buy at 
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5 or more .. . 15¢ each. 15 or more only 10¢ each 


Send cash, money order or check for you 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP _ 


A Division of Scholastic Publicatio 
Publishers of 
SCHOLASTIC—WORLO WEEK JUNIOR SCH 
430 Kinnard Ave Dayton c 
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Ss ‘Saludos Amigos’’ 


Joe Carioca welcomes Donald Duck to Brazil 


The sessions lasted from October, 
1889 to April, 1890. Eighteen countries 
were represented. No conventions or 
treaties were approved, but several rec- 
ommendations were made, mostly on 
economic subjects. And a “Commercial 
Bureau of the American Republics” 
was created. 

The second Pan-American Confer- 
ence met in Mexico City from October, 
1901 to January, 1902. This time every 
American nation was represented. The 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth conferences 
(the official name is now International 
Conferences of the American Repub- 
lics) met in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, 
Buenos Aires in 1910, Santiago de Chile 
in 1923 and Havana in 1928. 

Many ambitious political and eco- 
nomic projects were discussed at these 
conferences, and eloquent speeches 
were delivered. But not very much was 
accomplished in a sinthiall snap: 

The United States had taken over the 
role of policeman of the hemisphere and 
was treating the smaller Latin Ameri- 
can states as wards of the United States 
rather than as equals. The Latin Amer- 
ieans resented this. 

The climax to this mutual distrust and 
ill-will came at the sixth conference in 
1928. At that time Nicaragua and Haiti 
were occupied by United States marines 
who had been sent to keep law and 
order in those two countries. This 
disturbed the other Latin American 
countries. But when they insisted on dis- 
cussing U. S. intervention in their affairs, 
Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes 


) Walked out on the conference. 


One worth-while thing did come out 


= Of these early conferences. ‘That was the 


the Western 


«7A Miniature Newspaper 
Hemisphere 


Edited by Harry B. Murkland 






Pan-American Union. The 
Commercial Bureau set up 
in 1889 was run entirely by 
the United States. Little by 
little the Latin American 
countries were given more 
share in it, and in 1910 its 
name was changed to Pan- 
American Union. 


In 1928, our relations 
with Latin American coun- 
tries began to improve. 


President Hoover broke the 
ice. He made a good im- 
pression in South America 
when he toured that conti- 
nent in 1928-1929, just be- 
fore his inauguration. He 
reassured the Latin Ameri- 
cans im his inaugural ad- 
dress by declaring that “we 
have no desire for territorial expansion, 
for economic or other domination of 
other peoples.” He showed that he 
meant what he said by signing a treaty 
providing for the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can marines from Haiti, and by taking 
the marines out of Nicaragua. 

Two months later, in March, 1933, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt became 
President. A new era began in inter- 
American relations: the era of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. 

“In the field of world policy, I would 
dedicate this nation to the policy of the 
good neighbor,” said President Roose- 
velt in his first inaugural address, “the 
neighbor who resolutely respects him- 
self and, because he does so, respects 
the rights of others—the neighbor who 
respects his obligations and respects the 
sanctity of his agreements in and with 
a world of neighbors.” 

Deeds followed words. The last 
marine left Haiti in 1934. In the same 
year the President with the support of 
the Senate, negotiated a treaty with 
Cuba ending the Platt Amendment, 
which since 1903 had made it legal for 
the United States to intervene in Cuba’s 
affairs. A little later a new treaty was 
signed with Panama, which eliminated 
some of the objectionable features of 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. 

This change of atmosphere in both 
the United States and Latin America 
has been reflected in the real accom- 
plishments of the Pan-American Confer- 
ences which have been held since 1928: 
the seventh, at Montevideo in 1933; the 
eighth, at Lima in 1938; the special In- 
ter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace, at Buenos Aires in 





1936; and the three meetings of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, at Panama 
(1939), Havana (1940) and Rio de 
Janeiro (1942). (The ninth Pan-Amer- - 
ican Conference was scheduled to be 
held in Bogota, Colombia, this year. It 
has been postponed because of the 
war.) 


Americas in World at War 


The new strength of the Pan-Ameri- | 
can spirit became most apparent when 
the United States entered World War 
II. The solidarity of Latin America with 
the United States was proclaimed at 
the third meeting of Foreign Ministers, 
held in Rio de Janeiro immediately af- 
ter Pearl Harbor. 

Twelve of the countries, of Latin 
America have declared war against the 
Axis: all the Central American and 
Caribbean states, plus Mexico and 
Brazil. The others, with the exception 
of Argentina, have broken off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 

Military cooperation is supervised by 
an Inter-American Defense Commit- 
tee, composed of military, naval and air 
experts from all the countries of Latin 
America. 

The most important contribution ~ 
which Latin America is making to the 
war effort is economic. Practically every- 
thing which their mines and fields pro- 
duce is being shipped to the war plants 
of the United States. We could hardly 
be the “arsenal of democracy” without 
the a tin, zinc, manganese, tung- 
sten and rubber of Latin America. The 
United States, in turn, is lending these 
countries money and experts to hel 
them produce more raw materials pa 
wherever possible, to build up their own 
industries. 

The joint war effort of the Western 
Hemisphere is an example of the Good 
Neighbor Policy in action today. But 
what of tomorrow? 

The Rio Conference showed fore- 
sight by setting up machinery to study 
and try to solve post-war political and 
economic problems of the Western 
Hemisphere. But the machinery is less 
important than the spirit behind it. The 
new unity of the Americas can outlast 
the war. But it will do so only if we all 


continue to follow “the ‘policy of the 
= neighbor: the —<— r who reso- 
utely respects himself and, because 


he does so, respects the rights of 
others.” 








jj BUILDERS OF AMERICA .__|palj 
aed | THEODORE ROOSEVELT RIDERS“ AND FOUGHT /N CUBA 


(1858-1919) ERNOR OF NEW YORK IN 1898. 


American Man of Action 


RE ROOSEVELT was a 
sickly child. But he regained his 
health by living in the West, and 
became a vigorous statesman. 
In 1897 he resigned as Assistant 
of the Navy to serve with 
his “Rough Riders.” He was then 
elected Governor of New York and 
| Vice President of the United States. 
| The ae of McKinley . 
|) putRoosevelt inthe White House- . \ rs ! Liu 
+ the youngest President in the =| rms Ze = a ar 
nation’s history—-and he was re-_ | . -_ _ 


_ elected to that office in 1904. 3 ROOSEVELT ACTED FIRMLY TO PRO- | \@ WITH THE HELD OF GIFFORD 
JECT THE PUBLIC DURING THE COAL PINCHOT, CHIEF FORESTER OF THE 
ISLIKING ROOSEVELT'S REFORM PLANS, RE-| | S7RIKE OF 1902; HE FORCED THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
ICAN LEADERS TRIED 70 PUT HIM IN A POST OWNERS 70 SETTLE THEIR DIFFERENCES ROOSEVELT STARTED A MOVE- 
TILE POWER BY HAVING HIM ELECTED VICE WITH THE M/NERS’ UNION ANO REOPEN MENT 70 CONSERVE OUR FORESTS 
25 THE MINES. ANO OTHER NATURAL RESOURCES 
FROM DISHONEST AND WASTEFUL 
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& WORK BEGAN ON THE VITAL PANAMA CAWAL MA G@ DENIED THE REPUBLICAN* 
WM 1903, AND IN 1907 ROOSEVELT SENT THE NOMINATION IN 1912, ROOSEVELT 
"GREAT WHITE FLEET” AROUND THE WORLD 70 LET JAPAN AND OTHER NATIONS RAN FOR PRESIDENT ON THE'GULL MOOSE” 
KNOW WE WERE READY 70 DEFEND OUR RIG ag ; PROGRESSIVE TICKET, HE CAMPAIGNED 
’ . STRENUOUSLY BU7 WAS DEFEATED BY 
a Pronger scr 3 CANO/OATE, WOODRON 
ON. Zs 
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BASEBALL 
DOODLINGS 


OW would you like to wake up one 

morning and find yourself manager 
of a team like this: 

Pete Reiser, 3B 

Johnny Pesky; 2B 

Joe Di Maggio, CF 

Ted Williams, RF 

Hank Greenberg, 1B 

Enos Slaughter, LF 

Phil Rizzuto, SS 

Birdie Tebbetts, C 

Bob Feller, P 


What a murderers’ row! What a col- 
lection of fielders! And what a pitcher! 
Well, there’s a man who can, any time 
he wants to, whip this team together 
and make himself manager. That man 
is Uncle Sam. You see, every player in 
the lineup is now in some branch of 
the armed services. 

For anybody but Uncle Sam, it would 
cost about $2,000,000 to put together 
such a team. Players like Di Maggio, 
Williams, and Feller are worth at least 
$250,000 apiece. Today they're “bat- 
ting” for the Red, White and Blue for 
anywhere from $50 to $175 a month— 
end proud to be doing it. Many other 
famous players are also in there “pitch- 
ing,” while a host of others will soon 
join them. 

You may have noticed that we've 
taken a few liberties in our lineup. 
Reiser, for example, is down for 3rd 
base, where he played as a rookie. He 
became famous, however, as an out- 
fielder. Pesky was a shortstop, and a 
very good one, for the Boston Red Sox. 


Things you probably knew 
about your favorite players: 

Lou “The Mad Russian” Novikoff, 
the slugging Chicago Cub outfielder, 
was one of the greatest softball pitch- 
ers in the country before he took up 
baseball. 

Max Macon, Dodger pitcher, can 
give any professional table tennis player 
a run for his money; while Leo Du- 
rocher, his manager, is a billiard player 
of rare ability. — 

All-American football players who 
made good in the big leagues include 
“Spud” Chandler, of the Yankees, who 
played for the University of Georgia; 
Sam Chapman, formerly of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, now of the U. S. 
Army, who was captain of the Univer- 
sity of California; George Stirnweiss, 
the sensational Yankee rookie, who once 
tan wild for the University of North 
Carolina; and Eric “The Red” Tipton, 
Cincinnati outfielder, who used to boot 
‘em high, wide and handsome for Duke 
Wniversity. 
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i can make 
a dream 
come true! 





| see myself 


We are what we eat! That’s why you should eat 
the vital, energy foods like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
This crisp, toasted biscuit made of 100% whole wheat 
brings you the health-building minerals iron and 
phosphorus. It is also a good source of vitamin B, 
as Nature provides it. And that toasted nut-like 
taste is easy to take — anytime! 






WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ON THE PACKAGE 
YOu KNOW IT IS 
THE ORIGINAL 


NABISCO ... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY * 














America's Home Guard 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


18 one thing to organize and main- 
tain Civilian Defense in London 
where death rides the skies nightly from 
across the Channel and where the war 
is a living, constant reality. It is quite 
another thing to develop a trigger-quick 
efficiency of Civilian Defense in un- 
bombed America. That is the nub of 


the problem which James M. Landis 
has om tackling for over a year as 
head of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

In February of last year, at the urgent 
request of President Roosevelt, he took 
over a badly disorganized OCD setup. 
There were little more than three and 
one-half million volunteers in OCD. To- 





Why I stopped 


being a hermit 


1 used to like girls. 

But every time I got serious they 
would say, “Ned, you're nice, but 
your collars look funny.” 

That made me mad because they 
did look funny . . . and though I 


tried everything, they would still 
look funny. 





One windy day I was sitting in my 
cave hermitting when a newspaper 
blew in. It had a picture of some 
pretty girls from Florida in it, and 
right below the pictures was an adver- 
tisement for an Arrow Shirt at $2.25. 


It said that this shirt had an espe- 


ARROW 









cially smart collar. A collar that had 
the well-bred look of a starched collar, 
yet contained no starch. A collar that 
wouldn’t, couldn’t wrinkle! A collar 
that wouldn’t blister or fray after 
many, many launderings. 

“H-m-m!” I said (to myself, of 
course), “‘that sounds good.” 

The ad then told about Arrow’s 
exclusive Mitoga design that keeps 
shirts from bulging or bunching. It 
said that all Arrow Shirts were San- 
forized-labeled; which means that 
the fabric can’t shrink more than a 
measly 1%. 

Naturally, I took the next bus to 
New York and bought some of these 
Arrow Shirts. 

Then I went out on the street. When 
I saw the way the girls looked at me, I 
gave up hermitting for good and 
bought a one-way ticket for Florida. 


SHIRTS 


TIES - HANDKERCHIEFS » UNDERWEAR - SPORTS SHIRTS 


% BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 











there are more than twelve million 
volunteers, divided almost equally be- 
tween the Citizens Peleus Corgs and 
the Citizens Service Corps. The major- 
ity of the Service Corps members are 
women. Men predominate in the De- 
fense Corps. OCD has a total paid staff 
of approximately 1,500, of whom 700 
are here in Washington at the national 
headquarters. 


da 


Lessons of England 


Protective service necessary to meet 
the challenge of an air raid was the 
Defense Corps’ first job. Civilian de- 
fense methods in effect when Mr. Lan- 
dis became director had been patterned, 
reasonably enough, after those that were 
in use in England. Since then every 
phase of protection has been re-exam- 
ined to determine whether that which 
was best for Britain is also best suited 
to conditions in this country. We also 
try to keep abreast of new tactics 
adopted by the enemy, and to benefit 
from later British experience. 

The difference between conditions in 
this country and in England has brought 
about the recent change in air raid sig- 
nals in the Eastern Defense Command. 
In England, a constant dimout and 
skeleton mobilization of civilian defense 
forces is maintained. They need only 
one signaleto effect a speedy, complete 
blackout, to halt traffic, and to send 
people to shelters. 


Community Cooperation 


In this country, neither constant dim- 
outs nor semi-mobilization of civilian 
defense are necessary over wide areas. 
When an air raid is possible, however, 
such a preparatory condition is desir- 
able. The new warning system, in 
which the blue warning sounds when 
raiders are still far off, results in a tem- 
porary condition similar to England’s 
constant precaution. 

Hardly to be classed as “equipment,” 
and yet definitely a part of the protec- 
tive program, are 77,000 units of dried, 
frozen and liquid blood plasma which 
OCD has provided at strategic points 
throughout the country. 


Protection Against Disasters 


Significant, because it is opening the 
eyes of Americans everywhere to new 
conceptions of what community co- 
operation can do, is the use of the Citi- 
zens Defense Corps in emergencies of 
other than enemy origin’ Hardly a re- 
port of a flood, a fire, or any other 
emergency of major proportions, comes 
in these days without mention some- 
where in the story, of the part organized 
civilian defense protection volunteers 
have played in igs | life and property, 
or in lessening the effects of disaster. 


In May, 1942, the President handed | 
OCD another job—“to assure the de- | 
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» velopment ‘and execution of measures 
‘for the protection of essential facilities 
from sabotage and other destructive acts 
and omissions.” The President included 
as “facilities,” communication systems, 
air commerce, highways, railways, for- 
ests, mines, gas and water utilities, pub- 
lic buildings, storage facilities, a all 
industrial plants except the few thou- 
sand prime war contractors for which 
the Army and Navy have assumed re- 
sponsibility. Because of the very nature 
of the work, little publicity has attended 
the national program, and nothing can 
be said concerning the local details of 
the job. 

Part of the OCD Facility Security 
program is the Forest Fire Fighters 
Service. Organized in 43 of the 44 
states in which there are forest reserves 
of any consequence, the service is ap- 
Rcanhing a force of 200,000 trained 
and equipped fire fighters. 


Civil Air Patrol 


The Civil Air Patrol has enlisted 
thousands of private planes and about 
67,000 pilots and other volunteer tech- 
nicians. CAP planes are daily flying 
thousands of miles on coast anti-subma- 
rine patrol, military courier service, in- 
land facility patrol, and other protec- 
tion assignments. They are releasing 
Army flyers and equipment for the job 
of carrying the fight to the enemy. 

Emphasis throughout the year of Mr. 
Landis’ guidance has been increasingly 
on organization, rather than on the in- 
stitution of new programs. The function 
OCD was best fitted to perform, Mr. 
Landis felt, was to provide a vast or- 
ganization of trained volunteers to 
whom could be turned over the job of 
carrying out national campaigns which 
were of great importance in winning the 
war. 


Fight on the Home Front 


One of the early steps in this direction 
was the creation by Mr. Landis of the 
Citizens Service Corps, announced last 
May. The Citizens Service Corps pro- 
vided the first basic framework of or- 
ganization for the aggressive phase of 
the civilian volunteer's fight on the 
home front. 

Paralleling the Citizens Defense 
Corps—the basic organization of the 
protection services—the Citizens Service 
Corps gave official status to volunteers 
who had completed 50 hours of work 
in activities such as salvage, War Bond 
sales, conservation, health, and con- 
Sumer’s services. 

This was only the first step in the or- 
ganization. From among a number of 





E well-considered operating programs was 
pselected the Block Plan of community 





organization. Under the Block Plan, a 
fommunity is divided into geographic 


areas similar to—and in many cities cor- 
responding with—the areas, zones and 
sectors of the Air Raid Warden Service. 
Headed by a community executive, a 
direct line of authority goes down 
through administrative leaders in areas, 
zones and sectors. 


Citizen Marines 


The “foot soldier” of the Block Plan 
is the block or neighborhood leader, a 
volunteer—frequently a housewife—who 
has as her responsibility only 10 to 25 
families living in her immediate neigh- 
borhood. To them she carries the pro- 
grams which have been determined in 
Washington, and planned in detail by 





local ae oe pe of the eg 

Committed to no specific -r 
program, block and neighbor bee « 
are the attack elements of this citizens’ _ 
army. Like the Marines, their job is to 
attack and hold first one objective and 
then another in their war on the home 
front. 

Rapidly, in city after city throughout 
the country, workers in the aggressive 
phases of civilian defense are being 
welded from an eager and patriotic, but 
often inefficient, group of volunteers 
into an organized, effective striking 
force that is the United States Citizens 
Service Corps and the Block Plan of 
operations. 
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JOAN CARROLL 


Darling child star of RKO Radio's ‘‘ Petticoat 
Larceny" is pictured above with her adorable 
Charm-Kurl permanent wave. 














1 Chom Kel 
_ PERMANENT WAVE 
cures as le 


Each KIT Contains 40 Curlers 
Shampoo and Wave Set also included 
There is nothing else to buy. Shampoo and Wave Set are 
included in each CHARM-KURL Kit. With CHARM- 
KURL it is easy to give children and 
thrilling machineless PERMANENT WAVE inthe privacy - 
of your own home that should last as long as any profes- 


sional permanent wave. You do not have to have any expe- 
rience in waving hair. Just follow the simple instructions. 


SO EASY EVEN A CHILD CAN DO IT 


CHARM-KURL is easy and safe to use; no experience 
required; contains no harmful chemicals or ammonia; re- 








wn-ups alike a 


uires no machines or dryers, heat or electrici 


FREE °3 $1.00 & 


WORTH OF WAVE SET 


In addition to the wAve set included with the kit, 
you will receive with each kit an extra supply, 
sufficient for 16ounces of the finest quality wave 


set that would ordinarily cost up to $1.00... You 


enough for up to 12 to 16 hair sets. 


Send No Money! 


A flood of letters of praise come in daily from 
motherseverywhere. Charm-Kurl must satisfy 
you as it has satisfied others or it will cost you 
nothing to try. Don’t senda penew Just send 
name and address and it will be sent to you 
C.O.D. for Caples postage (or $1 plus postage 
for 2 kits), with the understanding that if you 


are not thrilled and delighted with results,your » NAME 
money will be returned. We pay postageif remit- 
tance is enclosed with order. You have nothing ADDRESS. 
to risk and a beautiful permanent to gain, so 
take advantage of this specia! offer. Send today. 
CITY. STATE. 


CHARM -KURL CO., 2459 UNIVERSITY AVE., 
Dept. 474, St. Paul, Minnesota 





et a a 
CHARM-KURL CO., Dept. 47: 

2459 UNIVERSITY A 

may send me a Charm-Kur! Permanent Wave Kit 
complete with 40 Curlers, Shampoo and Wave set. On 
arrival I will deposit 59c plus postage with my postman, 
= ba tamper that if for any reason I am not 
8a) 
immediately. I am to receive FREE with each kit an ex- 
tra supply of material, sufficient for 16 oz. of wave set. 


= If you send remittance with order we will pay postage. 


. Desirable 
women and children. WAVES DYED HAIR AS 
AUTIFULLY AS NATURAL HAIR, 


Mail This No-Risk Test Coupon = 





\VE., ST. oti MINN. 


refund the purchase price 


If you desire 2 kits sent C. O. D. 
for$1.00 plus postage, check here 























* + * * * * Sell your Typewriter 
to Uncle Sam. Call the nearest 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch 
Office for details. * * **** * * 
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Ceylon 


LANES and warships based at Trin- 
comalee, on the east coast of Ceylon, 
are waging a winning fight in the bat- 
tle against Axis shipping in the Indian 
Ocean. Japan has been unsuccessful in 
her attempts to get raw materials to 
Germany. German efforts to ship ma- 
chine tools to Japan are being thwarted. 
Trincomalee is the only British base 


between Aden and Australia, except for 
Bombay. Its harbor has been rated as 
one of the six greatest natural harbors 
in the world. It could shelter the entire 
British fleet, and has facilities for fuel- 
ing and repairing big bombers. 

Ceylon lies astride the enormous 
coastwise trade of India. It dominates 
traffic across the Indian Ocean between 
the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 

Lying 55 miles southeast of the south- 
ern tip of India, Ceylon has been called 
the “Pearl of the Orient” because of its 
richness and tropical beauty. 

After India and China, Ceylon is the 
largest tea-producing country in the 
world, and it ranked third after Malaya 
and the Dytch East Indies as a pro- 
ducer of rubber. Largely agricultural, 
the island is the world’s top producer 
of cinnamon and citronella, and its 
cocoa is of the highest grade in the 
world. In contrast to its os natural 
wealth is its small size. Ceylon is no 
larger than West Virginia. 

The pearl fisheries on Ceylon’s coast 





Underwood-Strattor 


On hillsides, where oxen cannot be driven, natives use primitive plow. 
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Copyright 1943 by Fieid Publications 


Map shows Ceylon’s strategic value. 











have been famous for 2,000 years, Ele- 
phants roam wild through the forests of 
valuable ebony and satinwood | trees. 
Tamed, they make beasts of burden. 
Gold, graphite (used to make lead pen- 
cils), and precious stones are mined. 

Ceylon’s recorded history begins in 
500 B. C. The island was invaded by 
Portugal in 1505. The Dutch took over 
in 1636. In 1796, the British came. 

More than 60 per cent of Ceylon’s 
nearly six million inhabitants are 
Singhalese (Ceylonese) whose ancestors 
came from northern India about 500 
B.C. Most of them practice the Bud- 
dhist religion, and their religious festi- 
vals are very colorful. The men wear 
skirts, and hold back their hair with 
tortoise-shell combs. 

There are several other races, includ- 
ing Tamils, Moors, and Malays. 

The fortified port of Colombo, on 
the west coast, is the capital and busi- 
ness center of Ceylon. It is an important 
coaling station for British and Ameri- 
can ships bound for ports in the Bay 
of Bengal. 
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You may have one or many bottles 
of Higgins Inks on hand, but we 
know you haven’t this new Book 
on Lettering with Higgins Inks. 

32 Script Alphabets chosen for 
range and character are part of this 
book that you will truly welcome. 
Many passages on manuscript let- 
tering and engrossing. Illustrations 
on every page. 

PRICE ....50c PER COPY 


Art Teachers writing on School 
stationery and mentioning this f 
yp aN 











publication are entitled to one 
copy Free of Charge. 

This offer good only for month 
in which this ad is published. 
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CURTISS 
HELLDIVER 





This new plane of the U. S. Navy was called by Navy 
Secretary Frank Knox “the most powerful dive-bomber 
in the world.” It has a high top speed and low landing 
speed (actual figures are a military secret). The full 
bomb load is carried inside the plane. Has a 1,700-h.p. Wright Cyclone 


engine and a Curtiss Electric Propeller. 


Mechanics Keep ‘Em Flying 


‘a EEP ’EM FLYING’-that’s the 
motto of Uncle Sam’s air me- 
thanics. On the average, it takes from 
8 to 20 men on the ground to keep one 
plane in the air. — 
The first duty of the ground crew is 
servicing planes. The minute a plane 
lands, the fuel truck rolls up and the 
plane’s gasoline and oil tanks are com- 
pletely filled. 

Inspection of planes is a second duty. 
The preflight inspection is made before 
the first flight of the day. 

The mechanic checks to see that the 
eowling, fuel and oil tank caps are se- 
gurely fastened, that the shock struts 
and tires are properly inflated, and that 
the plane is serv iced ready for flight. 

The plane is then wheeled out on 
the ramp. The parking brakes are set 
and the wheels are chocked. Next the 
ppropeller is pulled through four or five 
fevolutions. 

Then the engine or engines 
Marted and warmed up slowly. 

The daily inspection is made once a 
day. Its purpose is to determine the 
feneral condition of the plane. 

Then there are the hourly inspections 
=at the end of 25 hours, 50 hours, 100 

urs, etc., of flying time. These inspec- 
mions are thorough enough to detect 
slight wear. Certain parts are in- 
spected inch by inch with a magnify- 
mg glass. 
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At air bases where there are work- 
shops and nearby factories, the me- 
chanic merely takes out the old part 
and puts in a new one. 

At front-line fields, two or three 
broken generators or starters may be 
put fogether to make one good one. 

Regardless of where the work is done, 
the mechanic must always keep this 
thought in mind: “A pilot’s life—and 
Victory—may depend on the job I do.” 









FLY YOUR 
OWN PLANE! 


oe 


Prepare now for the air age of the 
future . . . when you will fly your 
own plane or a giant air liner! 
Take aviation subjects at night 
school, study aeronautics at home. 
Ask airport authorities about get- 
ting mechanical training. When 
peacetime comes see your Piper 
Dealer and learn to fly. He can 
teach you with as little as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Teday for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Prepared by a 
certificated flight 
instructor. Clear- 
ly explains basic 
flight principles. 
Send 10c for book - 
let and Piper ca- 
talog to cover 
postage -handling. 


lémm. SOUND FILM—"The Construc- 
tion of a Light Airplane” now available. 
For point of nearest distribution, write 
the producer: Supervisor, Audio-Visual 
Aids, Extension Services, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept.SC 43 *% Leck Haven, Penna. 
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TED WILLIAMS 
American League 


ERNIE LOMBARDI 
National League 


Batting Champion Batting Champion 
1 2 pating 1942—Batting 
Average—. 35 Average—. 330 
































LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGERS 


Ask your Louisville Slugge: 
dealer for a copy of the 
“Famous Slugger Year 
Book’’—or send 5c in stamps 
p coin to Dept. 8-32: 
‘ad. 

Louisville, Ky. Your d 

also has ‘‘Official Softball 
Rules for +«4943"’—which he 
will be fisd to supply to 
softball players. 
















It’s got to be “The Cat’s Eyebrow!” 


HESE DAYS the Army and Navy 

need thousands of feet of film to 
make aerial shots of enemy bases. 
And a lot of film is needed to make 
instructional movies for the armed 
forces and for industry. 


P.S. Another way to be sure you 
get first-rate pictures is to use the 
only film guaranteed: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free!”—Agfa 
Ansco Film. 





e So... be careful, please, when you 
take pictures. 

Compose them with an eagle eye. 
Be sure everything is right, before 
you click the shutter. 


Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


FIRST WITH THE 
FINEST FILMS 


Make every picture count! Make 
every picture “The cat’s eyebrow!” 


Don’t waste a single shot! You'll 
not only be saving film, but you'll 
be making a better photographer out 
of yourself! 
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CARDINALS 





REO SOx 
\ WHITE SOX 
\ 





INDIANS PIRATES 
SENATORS s uss 
\ wn jemal Graves 
| ATHLETICS PHILS 
FA 


MAJOR LEAGUERS P.O. BOX S00 PATERSON. N. J 











BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrew! 
Write for literature 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, C 























KNOW YOUR 
WORLD WEEK 


1 WHO’S WHO 


Match the following names with the 
phrases at the right by inserting the 
proper numerals in the parentheses: 


1. Henry A. Wallace ( ) Father of Pan- 
Americanism 
ear ) Panama Canal 
. Henri Giraud ( ) First Pan- 
American 
Conference 
) International 
control of 
world’s air- 
ways 
) French North 
African leader 
( ) Leads Fight- 
ing French 


bo 


3. Theodore Roose- 
velt ( 


4. Simon Bolivar 
5. James G. Blaine 


6. Charles de Gaulle 


2 THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Underscore the correct phrase or 
term. 


1. Jefferson drew up the: (a) Eman- 
cipation Proclamation; (b) Virginia 
Statute of Religious Liberty; (c) Alien 
and Sedition Laws. 

2. Many of Jefferson’s political foes 
regarded him as a (a) compromiser; 
(b) conservative; (c) radical. 

3. Probably Jefferson’s greatest serv- 
ice to his country was in (a) formulat- 
ing our philosophy of freedom; (b) rep- 
resenting us in France; (c) attempting 
emancipation of slaves. 

4. Outstanding among Jefferson’s ac- 
tivities was (a) authorship of the Dec- 
laration of Independen (b) signing 
the Constitution; (c) serving as our first 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

5. It was Jefferson who acquired (a) 
the Northwest Territory; (b) Texas; 
(c) Louisiana. 


3 PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct phrase or 
term. 

1. After about 60 years of effort the 
first Pan-American Conference met in 
(a) 1826; (b) 1889; (c) 1828. 

2. These meetings accomplished little 
at first because (a) attendance was ir- 
regular; (b) Latin Americans feared our 
motives; (c) we sent no delegate. 

3. First real proof of the Good 
Neighbor Policy was (a) building of 


the Panama Canal; (b) cancellation of 4 


the Platt Amendment; (c) Inter-Ameri- 
can Peace Conference, 1936. 


4. All of our Latin American neigh- 4 
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‘Hurry: HURRY: HURRY! 


Your time is running short—but you can still get 
your entry in for the Scholastic Awards. There are 
Fis that total $250 for the prize winning .entries. 
t’s easy—ask your art teacher about it—and start 
drawing. 


Textile Award 
Ist Prize—$25, 2nd Prize—$15, 3rd Prize— 


$10, and 5 Prang Textile Color Kits. Duplicate 
prizes for groups 1 and 2. 


Pictorial Cward 
Ist Prize—$25, 2nd Prize—$15, 3rd Prize— 
$10, and 10 prizes of $2.50 each. Duplicate 
prizes for groups 1 and 2. 


FREE! Winning Art ideas with suggestions that will 
help you make your entry the prize winner! 


USE PRANG PRODUCTS—Look for the OLD FAITH- 


FUL trademark on all your art materials 





fal- AMERICAN J CRAYON COMPANY 














Take this trim and husky thirteen- 
and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
crisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstreak 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
strains and leaks. She’s built to “take 
it” for many years. Ninety square 
feet of sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. Eco- 
nomical to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows boats and 
canoes of all types. Write today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 954 Elm 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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World Week advertisements are guides to edu- 


. tation, health or fun. They are worthy of your 


) Attentian. Please remember to mention World Week 
| When writing to advertisers. 


countries. 











~ 


bors either have declared war on the 
Axis or severed relations except (a) Ar- 
gentina; (b) Chile; (e) Mexico. 

5. Pan-American military operations 
are now controlled (a) solely by the 
U. S.; (b) by an Inter-American De- 
fense Committee; (c) by the individual 


POLITICAL BATTLEFRONT 
IN AFRICA 


If the statement is true circle the let- 
ter T; or the letter F if it is false. 


l. T F After France fell, her 
North African colonies continued the 
war against Germany. 

2. T F The Vichy regin » domi- 
nated North Africa when we invaded it. 

38. T F General Eisenhower re- 
fused to deal with Vichy’s representa- 
tive in North Africa. 

4. T F De Gaulle and Giraud 
settled their differences at the Casa- 
blanca Conference. 

5. T F Population of French Af- 
rica before the war numbered 20,000,- 
000. 

6 FA protectorate over Tu- 
nisia was established in 1881 by Italy. 

7. T F In 1911, France’s claims 
to Morocco led to a clash with Ger- 
many. 

8. T F Political control in French 
Africa before World War II was vested 
in joint bodies of French and native 


officials. 


WORLD AIRWAYS AND 
NATIONAL RIVALRY 


If you agree with the statement circle 
the letter A, or the letter D if you dis- 
agree. 


1. A D The importance of post-war 
aviation has been greatly exaggerated. 

2. A D The U. S. should seize its 
present opportunity to dominate post- 
war international air commerce. 

3. A D The airways of the world 
should be controlled by an international 
body. 


6 CEYLON 


Complete the following sentences. 


1. Ceylon is a possession of _____. 

2. After India and China, Ceylon is 
the world’s largest producer of 

3. Of military value is Ceylon’s pro- 
duction of natural 

4, _____ is a British naval base in 
Ceylon. 

5. An important coaling station for 
United Nations’ ships is 
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Fortunately for the 
human race, man has ac-. 
quired the habit of look- 
ing ahead in fixing his 
way of life. 


He knows that largely 
upon him will depend 
the status of his children 
and their children for 
posterity benefits by the 
wisdom of ancestry. 
Time has revealed this 
truth. 


So the wise man pro- 
vides well for his chil- 
dren and prepares them 
to become useful men 
and women. 


To make doubly cer- 
tain his objective will be 
reached, he insures his 
life, so that funds will be 
available for the _pur- 
pose even if he fail to 
survive. 

















Tumbling plays an important part in keeping fit. It gives 
you a sense of “whereaboutness”— teaches you how to jump and 
fall without hurting yourself, Tumbling is one of the many sports 
featured in the new Keds Sports Bulletin, “Physical Fitness” 
— sports sponsored in the Government's health education 


program. A personal rating chart is included for checking your 





own progress against Army and Navy standards. 
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For a free copy of the new 
“Physical Fitness” Bulletin, drop a 
note to Coach Frank Leahy, Director, Keds 
Sports Department, 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


The Junip and Roll starts with a 
running jump from a height. Upon landing, 
$0 into a forward roll, shifting the weight forward on 
the hands. Duck head between legs, roll forward 


Keds © 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenve + Rockefeiier Center * New Yorn 


on back of neck and shoulders. Come up on 


feet into running position. 














